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ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPE VINES. 
Many gentlemen in this neighborhood have giv-| is the best for a nursery bed for them, but for per 
en considerable attention to the cultivation of | 1m inency they should be planted where they will 
Grapes in the open air upon open trellises, and! receive the sun longest, andvin this case they 
some have succeeded remarkably well, although , should be shaded at noon day until they have en 
they have had to contend with the many difficul- | tirely put out. One bud only should be allowed to 
ties, which that delicate and delicious fruit is sub-| push from the cutting the first year; the plant 
ject to in this climate. ‘should be kept free from weeds ; the earth kept | 
Having given some personal attention to this} light around it, and as soon as the shoot has at- 
fruit for several years, | am satisfied that it can be | ‘tained strength enough to produce laterals, they 
raised in great perfection, and with little trouble | should be rubbed ont, and the shoot tied to a small 
to the cultivator, if he set out right in the first in- | stake, by which means it will gain firmness, and 
stance, and follow up the system prescribed, with | ‘the admission of the sun and air to the shoot will) 
attention and care. |prepare it to bear the frost of the Fall, and pre- 
Although most men, who have any knowledge in | vent its imbibing the moisture which it would oth- 
horticulture, know more or less respecting the 
moe of cultivating this plant—yet there are many | the winter. 


By the Ist Nov. the shoots may be 


new beginners, who may collect some hints from|cut down to two eyes, and by the middle of the | 


and many gentlemen who have been long in the | 
habit of raising grapes in their gardens, may ob- | 
tuin some information as to the means of preserv- | 
ing the plants from the destructive insect which | 

has of late years attacked the vines, and destroy- 

ed the promise of their early growth and the fair fered in this climate till the middle of April.—| 
appearance of their fruit. , Mhose from the nursery should now be transplant- 
* 


wet and prevent the rains from penetrating—as 

the drier the plant is kept during the winter, in 

the better state it will be in the succeeding spring. 
The 2d year—The plants should not be uncov- | 


these notes, which may aid them in the outset ; | month, if it be dry weather, they may be covered 
| 
! 
| 


The best treatises on the subject of raising|}ed to the places where they are to remain; a} 
grape vines, recommend planting the cuttings in} shoot from each eye should be permitted to push, | 
pots,—but in this country it is entirely unnecess» but as soon us you have ascertained which of the 
ry, as the plants may be easily raised in the open|two will be the strongest and the best situated, 
grounds with little trouble and no expense ; an«| you will preserve that and rub out the other. 
if we can add to our collection of ‘ine fruits, one.| shoot preserved you will be careful to tie up to a} 
which in sickness as well as in health, is the most} small stake as soon as it has length enough for | 
refreshing and nutritive of any that we possess,/this purpose, to prevent its being broken by the | 
with little expense and even with profit tothe cul-| wind or other casualty. During the summer, the 
tivator, we shall co a great good. | laterals from the four or five lowest buds must be | 

The best mode of raising the plants is by cut-| rubbed out, and the shoot be carefully protected 
tings taken from the vines at the Fall pruning. | by being kept tied every eight or ten inches. 
and preserved in earth till spring. These may be} The next Fall you may cut this shoot down to 
made either of one eye or bud, or of four or five.}two buds, (not counting the one in the crotch of 
attached toa small portion of the two years ol) |the plant between the old and new wood), and cov- | 
wood, forming a cutting in the shape of a smaller over as before. 

| The 3d year.—You will allow shoots to push 
—They may be raised ina small{ from both the eyes, and suffer them to grow, tak- 
nursery bed, prepared of a good light soil—set in| ing care of them as recommended above ; but the | 
the ground six inches distant from each other, wit! | bud in the crotch must be rubbed out. This year 
the rows wide enough apart to permit them to be | you must rub out the laterals from the five lowest 
weeded with a narrow hoe: or, they may be putj buds, and nip in the other laterals to one eye, so 
in the first instance, where they are to be reared. |that if the plant grows luxuriantly the sap may 
and left to grow, at the distance of five, six, or} burst from the buds of the laterals. and not from 
seven feet, or more accor/ing to the wishes of the | those of the main branch, as it would do if the vine 
cultivator. In this latter case there should be|was dressed too close. Be careful to keep the 
three cuttings pu. into each spot six inches apart.| branches tied up that they may not be broken. In 
to insure the settine of one. When this is ascer-| November, cut down the two branches as follows : 
tained with certainty, the two weakest may be |the most feeble of the two, to two buds, to produce 
withdrawn, leaving the best of the three to grow.| vood branches the succeeding season; and the 
If the cuttings be of one eye each, they should be | strongest, to three buds, for fruit branches, and 
from the last year’s cvrowth, and a small piece o: | cover them as usual, 
the branch an inch lonz should be left attached to] ‘T"he 4th year.—If you keep your vines properly 
the bud and exten‘ing half an inch on each side | dressed, you may have your first fruits without in 
of it.—-These should be planted two prea below | jury to your plants. After this the system to be 
the surface with the bud uppermost, and a smal! | porsved must depend on the strencth of your vines. 
stake placed by the side of them that hey may |>nd this will depend on the goodness of the soil 
not be disturbed. If the cuttings are of several}and the care you take of your plants. But asa 
eyes, they should be laid in the cround sloping,| veneral rule, the following points must be attend 
leaving one eye level with. or only just above the | ed to. 
surfrce. They should be kept moist, but not wet, Ist, The number and length of your fruit branch 
as this will rot them. A spot which receives the}es must always depend on the strength of your 








mallet. 
The Ist year.— 


=“ 








| : : ’ . 
| morning sun till eleven o’clock, and not afterwards, | 


erwise be subject to, when covered with earth in| 


over with earth, forming a slope to cast off the! 


plant ; the wood branches are always to be cut 


-| down to two eyes 


| &. No more branches should be left on the vine 


than it can nourish well, and abundantly; this will 
depend on its age, and the soil in which it grows 
3. The branches should be cut in alternately for 
| wood and fruit branches, observing to cut for wood 
branches as low down on the plant as possible, so 
|as to renew your wood near the bottom annually. 
| No shoots should be permitted to grow from the 
old wood, unless wanted for this purpose. 
| 4. No more shoots should be permitted to grow 
than can be laid in clear, and handsome, and with- 
| out confusion on the trellis, and so as to admit the 
sun and air freely among the branches. 

. The laterals should be rubbed out of the wood 
toot hes six or cight eyes high, and those that are 
permitted to remain should be pinched into one 
bud. Tne laterals on the fruit branches should be 
rubbed out from the insertion of the shoot to the 
uppermost fruit inclusive, and the others pinched 
in asabove. If the shoots are very strong, the up- 
| per laterals may be allowed to grow, to take up a 
| wreater portion of the sap ; but this should not be 
done unless there is danger of the eyes bursting in 
|the main shoots. Be careful always to keep the 
shoots tied up near their top. 

6. Never leave more than five good eyes on a 
fruit bearing branch, unless your vine is confined 
to a narrow space, and you are obliged to preserve 


The | only two or three fruit branches ; in this case the 


length of the branch must correspond to the nour- 
ishment it will receive trom the plant. Select the 
roundest and fuirest branches for fruit, and the 
lowest and most feeble for wood. ‘The closer the 
buds are togetler, or the shorter the joints of the 
branch, the better they are for fruit; these may 


|in general be cut to three, four, or five eyes ac- 
‘cording to their strength. 
(ed with glass, where two fruit bearing branches 


But in vineries cover- 


only are left on strong vines ;—twenty, thirty, and 
forty buds are sometimes left on fruit branches. 

The foregoing rules will be sufficient for any 
one to build up a vineyard sufficiently large to 
supply hiinself—his friends, and the market with 
grapes. But to promote and forward their matu- 
rity and size, the following course may be pursu- 
ed. 

The first of July you will be able to see the 
state of your fruit, which will be just formed. At 
this time select the highest fruit branches and 
those which have the finest appetrance of fruit 
upon them, and perform the following operation on 
the two years old wood, from which these branch- 
es proceed, taking care not to cut below any of 
the wood branches. 

Take a pruning knife with a smooth edge, and 
bhawk’s bill, and pass it round the branch where 
the bark is clear from knots, cutting deep enough 
to reach the ssp wood o! the plant; at a quarter 
or 3-8ths of an inch below the first cut make an- 
other, running paralle! with the first; then make 
a perpendicular cut through this section of the 
bark the sume depth, and you may take out the 
ring of bark clear from the branch. This will not 


prevent the ssp rising into the upper part of the 
branch, but it will prevent its descending below 
this cut, by which means it will be retained in, 
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and distributed Usronghout the upper part oi the 
branch, ina greater portion than it could other- 
wise be, and the branches and fruit will both in- 
crease in site much more than any of those that 
are not thus treated, and the maturity of the fruit 
will be advanced very much. 

This has been denominated Girdling. If the 
plant is very vigorous and the season very favoura- 
ble, the wound will soon be closed, so that it may 
be necessary to open ita second time. ‘This pro- 
cess does not injure the plant, as you only girdle 
the fruit bearing branches, which you would in 
any case cut outat the Fall pruning, to make room 
for the branches which you have been bringing 
forward to give you fruit the succeeding year.— 
This may be kept up from year to year, and give 
you asuccession of ripe fruit from the Ist of Sept. 
to the close of the season. The fruit on those 
branches which are not girdled will ripen the lat- 
est of course, but neither these, nor those which 





have been girdled, should be shortened, as is cus- 


tomary on vines not thus treated. 
By this practice, which was first suggested in 


the transactions ef the Horticultural Society of | 


London a few yeurs since, and first brought into 
use in this country with success by the correspond- 
ing secretary of your society, I have raised grapes 
in the open air this year, the bunches of which 
weighed from eight to twenty eight ounces ; and 
the berries measuring from two to three inches in 
circumference. On one vine which I planted 
few years since, @ culling in the spot where it now 


grows, I had seventy bunches of fine chasselas, | 


Weighing from eight te eighteen ounces each). 
But the grape vines have of late years been at- 
tacked by a small insect which makes its appear- 


ance first in June—but is most abundant in Au- | 
gust. This insect, if left to increase, destroys the | 


vegetating principle in the leaf, and the plant 
languishes, the fruit mildews 
care of the cultivator is lost. Some gentlemen 
have abandoned their vines in consequence of the 
depredations of this insect, and others with great 


labour, and expense of time, have attempted, but | 
in vain, to destroy them with alkalies and tobacco | 


juice. This has to be sure operated to check them 
partially, but not effectually. T’o remedy this evil 
you have only to make a small light frame twelve 


or fourteen feet long, in the form of a soldier's’ 


tent—but with hinges of leather where the top 
joins so that this tent may be shut up, or opened 
at the bottom to any width you may require, ac- 
cording to the height of your trellis. This light 
frame, which should be made of slats of boards 
from one to two inches broad, may be covered 
with an old sail, or some cheap glazed cotton cloth 


which will stop the smoke, leaving cloth enovgh | 
loose at each end, to close over, and prevent the | 


smoke from escaping when the tent is spread over 
the trellis. 


A few tobacco stalks moistened and put on some | 


coals in a pan, will be sufficient to smoke the vines 
thoroughly : and as the tent is easily moved along 
the trellis on some small wheels, one man may, in 
a few hours, extirpate this enemy of the vineyard. 
Vines that are already attacked by this insect to 
any great degree should be smoked in June, July, 
and twice in August, or oftener if you find the in- 
sect is notcompletely destroyed. 


The insects are first seen on the under part of | 


the leaf, without wings—very active but easily 
destroyed if touched. They afterwards assume the 
winged state, whew it is very difficult to get at 


ay 


, and the labour and! 











tuea, as they fly off on the vines bemy toucheu, 
They are yellow, striped with brown across the 
back. 


dead or alive; the young ones perish, but the old- 
er ones will revive if not destroyed in their torpid 
state. ‘l'o effect this, you have only to cover the 
ground under the tent with a piece of wet cloth 


before you begin to smoke, to which they adhere | 
until the tentis removed, and they are revived by | 


the atmospheric air; to prevent which you will 
roll, or twist, the cloth each time that you remove 
the smoke-house, or tent, and replace it again each 
time betore you smoke, by which means they will 
be effectually destroyed. 
operation will keep your vines clear of this trou- 
blesome and destructive insect,and you may, if the 
season be warm, insure a good harvest ; if other- 
wise, you will be sure, if the vines be girdled, to 
ripen a portion of your fruit, at least.—.Mass. Ag. 
Repository, vol. vi. page 66. 
PARAGRELES. 
Paragreles when made in the simplest manner, 
‘consist of wooden poles from 35 to 50 French feet 
high, fixed in the firmest manner in the ground ; 
on the top of which is fixed a sharp point of yel- 
‘low brass wire, about the eighth of an inch in 4i- 
lameter ; to the bottom of this is fixed by means of 
a ring, another yellow brass wire, about a six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, continued all the 
way along this pole to three or fonr feet under the 
ground, and fixed to the poles by small wire sta- 
ples. 

By this description it will be seen that Paragre- 
les are merely lightning rods made in the simplest 


down the electric fluid from the clouds, and by 
that means to prevent the formation of hail. 

The Paragreles ought to be placed at the dis- 
tance of 450 Flemish feet froin one another.— 
When any tall trees happen to be growing where 
the pole ought to be placed, tue trees may be made 
use of instead of erecting a pole. 
sary to say that as the Parazreles are intended to 
‘draw down electricity, care ought to be taken, 
wherever they are placed, to warn the country 
people not to go too near them during storms. 

Repeated trials in America, in Italy, in France, 
and in Switzerlaud, recommend sirongly Paragre- 
les to the attention of agriculturists. Mr Thiol- 
lards, Professor of Natural Philosophy at Tarbes, 


in the Upper Pyrenees, says that he has seen dur- | 
‘ 


|ing six suecessive storms which took place there, 
23d of April, &th of May, 3d, 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
jJune, 1824, some districts, covered with Paragre- 
les, preserved, as if by enchantment, in the middle 
of other districts in which the inhabitants had not 
‘taken the same precaution, and which latter were 
{totally laid waste. Mr Astolfe, engineer, saw in 
ithe month of June, 1824, two frightful stormy 


‘clouds, which poured down an immense quantity 
‘of hail upon a considerable extent of country, 
|which passed harmlessly over a space furnished 
|with Paragreles. There only fell some large hail 
|stones between the first and second line of Para- 
|greles, but in the interior there was only seen, to 
‘the great astonishment of the spectators to fall in 
, the place of hail stones, drops of the consistence 
of snow. The Journal du Commerce of Lyons, of 


3d August 1825, contains a fact precisely similar, 
|which happened to the vineyards of Corsier.— 
Whilst the hail fell in great abundance upon the 


The moment the smoke ascends, the wing- , 
ed insects quit the leaves and fall to the ground | 


This simple and cheap, 


and cheapest form, by which it is proposed to draw | 


It is not neces- 


i}meadows and fields situated without the line of 
Paragreles, there only fel! upon the vines some 
flakes of snow, or rather of a watery substance 
softer than snow. An hour afterwards another 
cloud crossed the same vineyards, and presented 
the same phenomenon. 


RULES FOR ASCERTAINING A HORSE’S 
AGE. 

Yearlings and two year-olds are alike in the 
mouth, and must be judged by general appearance, 
At three years old the horse has four horse teeth, 
two above and two below, in front of the mouth, 
which supply the place of the sucking teeth. At 
four he has eight horse teeth, four above and four 
‘ below, having the corner teeth only sucking teeth. 

At five years old these are gone, and the mouth is 
up—that is, all the teeth are horse teeth, and the 
tusk is up on each side of the mouth. A dark 
mark, or hollow, is generally observable in all the 
teeth in the bottom jaw at just five years old, and 
the tusks are concave inthe inner surface. At 
six, the middle teeth have quite lost this mark, and 
the tusk is higher up, and longer, and not so con- 
cave. At seven, the next two teeth have lost it, 
and the corner teeth only have the mark left in 
.them. At eight it has grown out of these, and no 
mark is left at all. The tusks are also become 
longer, and instead of being concave in their inner 
surface become couvex—the horse is then termed 
‘aged. There isa great deal of difference in the 
mouths of horses-—some have lost the mark in all, 
'except the corner teeth, even as early as five years 
/old—others have the front teeth in the top jaw 
projecting over the bottom teeth, at the same age 
—and I have seen horses at seven years old, with 
the corner teeth appearing like those of a five 
‘year old. You may form some idea of the age 
\from the appearance of the mouth in general, 
'when the marks are no longer visible. If the cor- 
ner teeth do not appear long, and running forward 
as it were, to the front of the mouth—if they re- 
tain their square shape, and shut well together— 
|if the tusks are not blunt, and have the least con- 
‘cavity in their inner surface, you may conclude 
that the horse is not very old, particularly if his 
head is not grey, and not very hollow above the 
'eves—though this latter shape sometimes exists 
in young horses. A concave tusk isthe most cer- 
| tain criterion of youth, and as mares have no tusk 
vat all, they must be judged with reference to what 
_we have said about the corner teeth. It is here 
necessary to mention that the difficulty of acquir- 
ing an accurate knowledge of the age of horses by 
their teeth, is very much increased by the tricks 
that are practised. 

It is generally allowed that no horses are fit to 
work till at least five years old; and it is a com- 
mon custom with great breeders in the north of 
_England, and with many dealers, to pull out the 





{sucking teeth when the animal is rising four years 


‘old—the mouth is forced by these means, for the 
horse teeth succeeding soon after the operation, 
the animal appears to be a five-years-old. To de- 
tect such deception regard niust be paid to the 
tusk. Every horse, upon attaining the full age of 
five, has the task completely up on each side of 
the mouth; but in forced five-year-old mouths the 
tusk is only just making its way through the gums. 
There frequently exists also in the latter an ir- 
regularity in the front teeth, as well as a back- 
wardness in the growth of the tusk—Forced 





mouths vary in their appearance according to the 
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time Oc cisviming Lue vperition—and tne habit 
of observing horses’ mouths will alone enable you 
to ascertain where any artifice has been practised. 


From the Essex Register. 


CATTLE SHOW & FAIR AT DANVERS 

The Annual Exhibition of Cattle, Manufactures, 
and Ploughing Match, for the County of Essex, 
took place at the South Parish, in Danvers, on 
Thursday, the 12th inst. 

The day was favourable for the purpose, and the 
Bxhibition as a whole, decidedly superior to that 
of any preceding year made by the Society. 

The number of cattle exhibited was not so large 
as was desirable, and as it ought to have been in 
the county of Essex; but the quality of the ani- 
mals ina good degree balanced their deficiency 
innumbers. There were 5 Bulls, 3 Bull Calves, 6 
Milch Cows, 6 Heifers, 12 pair of working Oxen, 
2 pair of Steers,5 parcels of weaned Pigs, 2 Boars, 





that were exhibited for premium, besides several 
other prize animals, that were presented for Exhi-| 
bition only. The Nurse Cow, now owned by 
Pickering, to which the Ist premium was awarded 
is superior to any other Cow within our knowl- 
edge. From her milk, during the space of 73 days 
in the months of April, May, and June last, was 
made 154 pounds of bucter, of the best quality.— 
A Cow, 16 years old, owned by Mr Sibley of Sa- 
lem, Was exhibited, which it is said, gave the past 
season, 3927 pounds of milk in 119 days, averag- 
ing 33 lbs. per day. She is also said not to have 
been dry for the last 10 years, more than 4 weeks 
atany one time. The Ploughing Match was per- 
formed to the entire satisfaction of all who witnes- 
sed it. It was equal to any one we have ever seen. 
As soon as opportunity can be had for preparing 
the Reports of the several Committees they will 
be published. 

The following is believed to be an accurate 
statement of the premiums xwarded -— 

On the Management of Farms. 


To Col. Moses Newel! of \V. Newbary 





Mr Andrew Tarr. 


Ist premium $35 
Messrs. Jacob and Putnam Perley of Newbury 

2d premium 30 | 
Mr David Gray of Andover 3d premium 25 | 
Nath. !earson of W. Newbury ith premium 2) | 
Benj. T. Reed Esq. Marbl head 5th preminm 


Isaac Patch of kami ton 6th premium 
On Live Steck. 
To Col. Jesse Putnam of Danvers Ist prem. 
for a Bull of the Sandwich breed 19 mo. old 


Capt. S$. Abbot of Andover 2d prem. for a Ball 
Joseph Smith of Gloucester for a Bull of very 


large size a gratuity of 5 
Nath. Ke lly of Salem for a very superior bull 

calf, § mo. old a gratuity of 3} 
Col. Pickering of Salem for Miich Cow Ist prem. — 15) 


Mr Ward Pool jr. of Danvers, for a Milch Cow 
2d prem. 

Nath, Peirce of Salem for a heifer Ist prem. 

Col. Jesse Putnam of Danvers for a beautital 
heifer calf a gratuity of 

Perley Tapley of Dani«rs Ist prem. for Steers 

Asa Tapley of Danvers Ist prem. for Pigs 


Edward Southark of Danvers 2d do do 7 
Joshua L. Newhall and Asa T’. Newhall jr. of 
Lyunfield 3d do do 5 
Wn. W. Little of Danvers a gratuity for Pigs 
and a Boar, of 3 
Samuel Hood of Topsfield, a gratuity fora 
9 


. Boar, of 
For raising Potatoes from the seed, the Ist premium 
of §19 was awarded to Mr Asa Perley of Boxford, and 
a gratnity of $2 was given to Mr Daniel Putnam of 
Danvers for the same object. 


15| afternoon, the former officers were 


j 


| 


'termined by the Trustees. 
15 West Newbury, this having been the understand- 
10 ing of the Society the last year. 


\ 
' 
! 
{ 
{ 
} 


| 


| 


“On Pieaghieg ond W. orking xen. 


For Double Teams, 
To Asa Tapley, of Danvers, Ist premium 
Jesse Putcam of Danvers, 2d prem. 
George Town, of Danvers 3d prem 

For Single Teams, 
Perley Tapley, of Danvers, Ist prem. 
Daniel Putnam, of Danvers, 2d prem. 
Rev. Mr Loring of Andover, 3d prem. 


On Manufactures. 


To Miss Hannah Abbott, of Andover, for a piece 
of Carpeting, Ist prem. 

Mrs Sophia Walker, of Danvers, for do. 2d prem. 

Miss Nancy Endicott, of Danvers, for a Gra-s Bon- 
net of very superior quality, Ist prem, 

For 11 Bonnets, manufactured ‘by youug ladies in 
Marblehead and exhibited by Dr Meriam $1 to each 
ofthe mannfactures, 

To Flizabeth Little of Newbury for 6 pair of three 
threaded Worsted Hose a prem. 

Miss Little of Newbury for the best Cotton Counter- 
pane 

The Misses Johnsons of Newbury aged 10 & 12 years, 
fora very neat Hearth Rug, wrought at Mrs Page’s 
School Ist prem. 


~ 


: 


oO 


Co}, | Miss Joanna Adams of Newbury for 4 pair of Linen 


Hose neatly made 

Mrs Abigail Biickct of Newbury fora woollen Shaw! 

Flizabeth T. Somerby of Newburyport for a lace veil 

Mary Jane Nichols Evans of Danvers aged 7 year: 
for a Gown and Cap very neatly wrought at Miss 
Winchester’s School 

irs Little of Newbury for a piece of Cloth made in 

the family for Ladies’ wear 

For some handsome specimens of Lace exhibited by 


so — 09 


ic 


Mr Baker of Ipswich a gratuity of 3 
For some Boots and Shoes neatly manufactured by 
Mr Elisha Hood of Haverhill 2 


For a coverlet made by Miss Hannah Abbott of An- 


dover . . 2 
For a specimen of Fringe made by Mrs Gilman of 
Newbury a gratuity of 2 


Some five specimens of Mustard, made from American 
Seed, were exhibited by Mr John P. Webber, of 
Beverly, and Captain Abner Sanger, of Danvers. 

ol. Nathl. Felton, jr. exhibited a parcel of Squash- 
es, in number about 30, that grew from one seed 
the present season, weighing 377 pounds. 

For the best exhibition of Sole Leather, four parcels 
of 10 sides each being produced, the premiums were 
awarded as follows : 

To Mr Caleb L Frost, Ist prem. 

Col. Caleb Lowe, . each a 2d- prem. 

of 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society, in the | 
re-elected, | 


excepting those who had previously declined. 
The place for the next Exhibition isto be de- 
It will probably be in 





SLIGHT BUILDING. 
Nothing can be said in mitigation of the inex- 
cusable neglect of the Common Council of New 
| York, in permitting, as they at present do, our 


10) houses to be put together after such a flimsy paste- 
10! board and job-contracting fashion, that the lives 


of the citizens are every moment jeopardized. I 
‘look upon the persons who erect those cobweb ed- 


st ifices, as guilty of a high-handed misdemeanor 


against the rights and privilges of the community. 
In former years a better spirit prevailed. Our nu- 
merous churches, and the faithful and elegant 
manner in which they have been constructed, 
show, that although we may offer up too many 
sacrifices upon the altars of mammon, we wish at 
least to be thought the worshippers of a Christian 
Deity. —.V. Y. Inquirer. 





11) 


( 


) 





The filowing quetianen nae e ected officers of 
| the Plymouth county Agricultural Society for the 


20) on suing year: 


President. 
Hon. Daxiztn Howarn, West Bridgewater. 


Vice Presidents. 
Aste, Wasneuan and Caren Howann. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Hon. Kilborn Whitman. 


Recording Secretary. 
John Thomas Esq. 


Treasurer. 

Hon. William Bourne. 

Trustees. 

Abiezer Alger, Esq. Daniel Mitchell, Esq. Hon. 
John Thomas, Maj. Thomas Drew, Joshua Eddy. 
Jr. Esq. Hon, Benjamin Ellis, Samuel A. Frazer, 
Ksq. Maj. Nathaniel Haskell, Jr. Thomas Hobart, 
Esq. Silvanus Lavell, Esq. Jonathan Parker, Esq 
and Jared Whitman Esq. 





The number of pupils in the Primary Schools 
of Boston, according to the report of the semi 
annual examination made ata meeting on Tues 
day evening amounts to three thousand and four- 
teen. The children instructed at the Primary 
Schools, are between the ages of 4 and 7. 

The work on the Worcester and Providence 
Canal is to be prosecuted through the winter. 








President Adams arrived at New-York on Mon- 
day morning, on his way tothe seat of govern- 
ment. 





[SCRAPS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. ] 


Mr Ellis, the celebrated hop grower, has, at this 
time, upwards of four thousand poor persons em- 
ployed in picking and drying hops, in his very ex- 
tensive gardens at Barming, near Maidstone, Kent. 
They are principally from London and its neigh- 








bourhood. The hops were never finer or more 


abundant than this season has produced. [Courier] 


| 
$10; 


Mr H. Ling, the agriculturist of Whitshire, Eng- 


ai land, cut and carried his crop this season, from 570 


acres, in nine days. 


A number of weavers from Blackburn, have em- 
barked for America. Others are expected to fol- 
low. 

The demand for home consumption is reviving 
{in England. 


Gold is arriving in great quantities in England. 

It is supposed that more money is lost and won 
within the year in London at the different gaming 
houses, than three times the yearly revenue of the 
United States. 

The skull of Pope has been dug up in Twicken- 
ham Church, and casts from it are selling in Lon- 
don. 

One hundred guineas have beea transmitted to 
the (ommittee for distressed printers, by Mr Clem- 
ent, the proprietor of the Chronicle and Observer 
newspaper. 

A Biographical Memoir of General Wolfe, with 
a collection of his letters, is Wbeut to be published 
in London. 

During the cry of Goold! Goold! (the name of 
the manager) at the Opera Ilouse, London, a 
Frenchman in the gallery observed, “ Dese Eng- 
lish be ever crying for de money.” 
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bridged notices, from the Bulletin des Sciences, 
for the Hampshire Gazette. 





CURE FOR HOVEN ANIMALS. 
When animals have eaten too great a quafitity 
of fresh plants, they become swelled, and otten dic 
in a few hours for want of proper treatment of the 
disease. In some countries they make a puncture 
into the abdomen and intestines, and thus let oif 
the gas which distends the stomach and bowels ; 
but this operation jis attended with inconvenience 
and danger. As the distention is caused by the 
carbonic acid gas which is produeed by the fer- 
mentation of herbage in the stomach, nothing is 
more eflicacious than to make the animals swallow 
a substance with which the gas will combine. A 
spoonful of ammoniac mixed with a glass of water 
and given to the animal will absorb the gas in the 
stomach, and effect a speedy cure. M. ‘Thenard 
has made use of ammoniac for 14 hoven cows, and 
this method has perfectly succeeded with 12 of 
theta; the other two perished because the aimmo- 
niae was employed too late. Another person has 
used ammoniac with two cows, and both were im- 
mediately cured. 
[Perhaps other alkalies will be as effectual as am- 
moniac. ‘The New England Farmer (No. 25, Vol. 1) 
recummends a dose of lye, made with potash, pearl- 
ash, or house ashes. | 


THE OLIVE TREE. 

This tree is much less profitable to the proprie- 
tor than we had supposed. ‘The Bulletin says that 
the frost often deprives the farmers in the south of 
France of the crop of olives for several years in?! 
succession ; and that the man wir plants an olive- 
orchard cannot expect to get his capital again and 
5 per cent. interest during his whole life. In the 
department of Var,a frost onthe 20th of May, 
In22, injured the olive-tree so much that there was 
no crop until 1825. The olive proprietors com- 
plain that they are too heavily taxed. 

PARSNIPS. 

The British island of Guernsey, near the coast 
of France, is famous for the culture of parsnips.— 
The product per acre is 44,000 pounds, or near 20 
tons. Some of the roots are 16 inches in diameter. 
‘The farmers of Guernsey prefer this plant to the 
carrot, turnip, and: potato. They fatten hogs and 
cattle with parsnips, and give them to their milch- 
cows and horses. This root fermented furnishes 
also a kind of wine. 

LEGHORN STRAW. 

M. Fournier, of Geneva, visited Florence in 
1823, and made inquiries respecting the bearded 
wheat of Tuscany. He says this wheat is cultiva- | 
ted both for bread, and for the manufacture of 
straw braid; in some parts of the valley of the Arno, 
between Pisa and Florence it is cultivated for the 
straw only. The seed is sown very thick in poor, 
stony land; when the grain has grown to the 
height of a few inches, it is mown, that the stalks 
may be more delicate ; if they are still too large 
they are mown again, and if necessary, two or 
three times more ; when the stems are sufficiently | 
fine, they are suffere@sto grow, and as soon as the 
plants are in blossom, the grain being yet in the 
milk, they are pulled up; they are then exposed | 
to the sun upon the sand near the river, and water- | 
ed from time to time. After the straw has ac- | 


Pate et 





The only part used for fine braid is that which cx- 
tends from the head to near the first joint; the 
part between the first and third joints is reserved 
M. Fournier presented sam- 


forcomunon braids. 


ples of the straw, unprepared, to Mr. Salisbury of 


England. 
: COCHINEAL. 

This insect, from which a well known, valuable, 
scarlet dye is obtained, and the nopal or prickly 
pear, on which the insect is reared, have been in- 
troduced into Malaga in Spain. The cochineal 
has increased there wonderfully and Spain has now 
one production which is possessed by no other Eu- 
ropean nation. 

[Cochineal is commonly 4 or 5 dollars per pound, 
and sometimes much higher,bnt this cultivation re- 
quires so much care and labour, that it would not 
be protitable in any country where the time and 
labour of men might be turned to account. The 
greatest part of the cochineal employed in com- 
merce is produced in the province of Oaxaco in 


Mexico, where it has been cultivated by the Ind:- ; 


ans for centuries. 
grow higher than four feet, that it may be the more 


‘he nopal is not allowed to 


‘easily cleared of insects that devour the cochineal. 


The Indian women take a squirrel’s tail for that 


purpose, and squat down for hours together beside | 


In some places there are three cochi 
year. <A pound of cochineals 


one plant. 
neal harvests in a 


|just hatched, placed on the nopals in October, 


sometimes yield a harvest of 12 pounds in Janua- 
ry. In some villages they seldom get at one gath- 


ering more than three or four times the quantity | 


of cochineal sown.} 


From the Novascotian. 


ON GATHERIN 
Mk Eprror,—Among 
which the attention of our Farmers is directed, I 


+ FRUIT. 


c 
4 
! 


am much surprised that no one has thought it of 


sufficient importance to inform the Province upon 
the cultivation of Fruit Trees. This climate is well 
adapted for the maturing of apples, pears, plums, 
and many other fine varieties of fruit; but from 
the little attention which is paid to the trees; to 
pruning and cutting off the rotten wood; to graft- 
ing and budding; and to modes by which the 
fruit of England, as well as of America, has been 
so much improved in character, Lam inclined to 
believe that in many Counties, the stock of trees 
is rather deteriorating than improving. If any 
gentleman of competent knowledge would turn 
his attention to this subject, and communicate a 
few practical letters to the public papers, it would 
be of incalculable service. 

In some few places there are orchards which 
would be creditable to any country. In Annapolis, 
I am told, that they raise fruit, which at Halifax, 
is said to be as well flavoured, as fine to the eye 
as juicy, and which keeps equally as well through 
the winter, as any that comes from the United 
States. 
ples as man could desire; and in fact the crop in 
general is far from being despicable; but from the 
want of a little care, they are generally ruined in 
the gathering, and will scarcely keep a month be- 


fore they begin to rot and be totally unfit for use. | 


The usual practice of gathering the orchards in 
the country is to shake the trees and pick the fruit 
from the ground. Those kept for family use are 


the improvements, to/| 


In this district too I have seen as fine ap- | 


which are intended tor sale are first squeezed into 
a bag, which to make it hold well is dunched on 
‘the ground as if they were packing a flour sack ; 
{the bag inthis state the first time the gude-man 
{wants to come to market, is then put across a 
' horse’s back ; and the owner cocked Johi-a-Gil- 
pin-wise on the top of it, makes it serve as a seat, 
and what with swinging on tie horse’s sides, and 
the friction of the rider’s seat, the poor, harm- 
less apples get a sore pummeiling. No won- 
der their pretty red cheeks are varied with blue; 
and their white skins covered with bruises. Flesh 
and bone could’nt stand such jolting without fes- 
, tering or mortifying : and it could’nt be expected 
(that apples would survive it. 

| Setting joking aside, 1 really cannot conceive 
;any practice more egregiously wrong than that 
which I have just now mentioned. It is contrary 
to all the analogies of Nature, and the experience 
of good farmers. In the part of the Lothians where 
I came from, the best farmers are so careful of 
those turnips which they wish to keep over the 
winter by preserving in heaps, t:at ia pulling them, 
i they will not suffer them, for the sake of expedi- 
ting the work by gathering in piles, to be thro 
about in the field ; for it is found invariably, that 
ifa turnip be bruised in the pulling, it will not 
,only rot itself in the heap, but infect its neigh- 
bours. Andin putting potatoes into their cellars 
or into clay hezps, it is a general rule, that no 
potato which has been cut or brutsed, by the fork 
or hoe in digging will be put into the cart, as they 
are found to rot almost immediately, and to spoil 
Now if such care is 


vo 


vel 


{ten times over their value. 


inecessary to keep potatoes and turnips uninjured, 


andi 
surely apples, which are of a more tender nature, 


sfound by julicious farmers to be profitable, 


deman! even more care. 

The only way to get superior fruit is to let the 
apples or pears ripen and mellow upon the tree.— 
Now by this plan of gathering which is usually 
alopted in our province, it is quite impossible to 
do this, for fine fruit, perfectly ripe and full of 
juices, if shook from the branch to the ground, 
would be converted into a lump of slush; and 
hence fruit in this province is usually secured be- 
fore it has come to maturity. This is another rea- 
son for its general inferiority. 

To remedy these evils, a slight reference to the 
practice of other countries and a little more care 
among ourselves is all that is required. In Colu- 
mella, Varro and all the old Roman agricultural! 
writers, I have been told, there are accurate di- 
rections to be found for the management of the 
‘orchard and in particular for the gathering of the 
\fruit. In England and in the States I know they 
jare just as particular in this as they are in the 
!choice of their grafts, or in cleaning and pruning 
their trees in the spring. A farmer, with whom I 
am acquainted, once told me that while in the 
‘States he received the following practical direc- 
| tions from an old friend of his :— 

“ The mode in which I gather my fruit is as fol- 
lows. After the apples on the tree have become 
_perfectiy ripe and mellow, on a clear, sunshine 
‘day, I turn out all my children and servants. Eve- 
\ry one of them is provided with a small basket and 
ladder, and being each appointed to a tree, some- 
|times two or three to one, they begin to fill their 
| basket by hand picking ; and if any apple should 
chance to slip through their fingers and fall to the 


quired a proper color, itis carefully assorted ac-! gathered into bags, and these afterwards piled | cround, this is put into 2 different place for imme- 
cording to the fineness and Jength of the stalk.— ‘away into some dark garret or cellar; while those | diate use, as | have alweys found that a bruised 
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apple, if mixed with a heap of perfect ones, will | who has written has thought proper to ow of it. 
injure the sale of the whole ; sheets are laid upon | In the first place, the mountains, oc supy ing fully 
the ground, and as the baskets are filled, their | | one third of the country, are wholly inc apable of 
contents are carried, spread out, and after lying in| cultivation. 

the sun for an hour or two, till thoroughly dry, | 

they are then put by handfulls into dry barrels, | plains are far from being universally so, even many 
with straw at the head and bottom—after they ofthe valleys would not produce without manure. 


are closed up, they are then fit for market. I But the great curse and terrific scourge of this 
have some trees in my orchard which are so much country, is drought, unremitted drought, during 


9 months of the year, throughout four-fifths of the 
Republic ; hence there are few streams, and little 
wood. 

| Water and steam power are almost unknown, 
,and can never come into general use. ‘The wo- 
men are obliged to grind by hand all the corn that 
is consumed, and have but little time to employ 
themselves in domestic manufactures, which how- 
ever are gaining ground. 

The labor of the husbandman is wholly lost dur- 
ing agreat part of the year, for itis useless for 
him to sow when all consuming drought will des- 
troy his crop, or rather prevent it from coming up; 
and irrigation can be practised only upon a few 

‘favoured spots. 

From these causes or rather the single one,want 
of rain, | am disposed to attribute the little progress 
this country has made in comfort and civilization, 
much more than that to its being oppressed by an 
arbitrary government. Drought produces idle- 
ness, and idleness as the prover) says, “is the root 
of all evil,” as is exemplitied in this country. 

How much more preferable is our 4 months win- 
ter, to tue 8 or 9 months dry season of this coun- 
try! Could the worst government in the world 
inake so wretched a people out of the inhabitants 
of the United States ? No! for rain falls there fre- 
quenily.” 


esteemed, that I make their fruit be picked singly, 
and before put into a barrel are each surrounded 
by a small slip of paper. Nothing but cider ap- 
ples should ever be shook from the tree, allowed 
to lie in heaps, or be carried in bags.” 

In the directions which are given above there is 
I think perhaps too much particularity, but if they 
were in part followed by our farmers it would not 
only be to their own credit ; but would really be 
for their interest. Good apples are now selling 
here at 2s to 3s a bushel, just about the value of 
potatoes, Wlereas, if they were gathered so as to 
keep during the winter and packed in barrels they 
would more readily command three times the 
price. Your very obedient servant, 


Pictou, Sept. 26. X. 





TO REMEDY THE DEFICIENCY OF TILE 
HAY CROP. 

The crop of Hay has been so light throughout 
the Province in the last summer, that every means 
onght to be adopted to supply the deficiency, which 
will unavoidably be felt during the approaching 
winter. From the fine and providential rains, in 
the latter part of the season, the second crop, or 
as it is called, the after math, is uncommonly hea- 
vy. Thave lately been on a Tour to the Eastward 
and was quite delighted with the fresh, verdant 
and beautiful appearance of the grass fields. 
late discovery in Agriculture will enable our far- | 
mers, by the proper use of their second crop, to 
remedy the insutliciency of the first, and thus per- 
haps, to equalize the whole product of the season. 
The discovery, to which I allude, is extremely 
simple and may be practised without difficulty.— 
It is to mix the early cut oaten straw, in alternate 
layers, with the second crop of grass, to build the 
whole in stacks or ricks, and after it stands for a 
certain time, it may be cut down with a hay knife 
and used in the same proportions as hay—for the 
juices of the young grass incorporate with the 
straw, and thus convert the whole mixture into a 
nutritious and palatable food. Some few handfuls 
of salt thrown in as the stack is building will pre- 
vent the mixture from heating, and render it more | 
acceptable to cattle. A celebrated farmer in the 
west of England has followed this practice for 
some years, ‘and warmly recommends it to the at- | 
tention of the agricultural community. By bring- 
ing it, at the present moment, to the notice of 
your country friends you will confer a favour on 
them and on me. VIRGILIUS. 

Truro, Sept. 18, 1826. [ Ibid.) 


CLIMATE AND SOIL OF MEXICO. 
Extract of a letter from an American, in one of, 
the interior towns of Mexico. to his friend in New- 
Orieans : 
I have now seen this country from Vera Cruz to 








GRAPES. 

A grape vine growing inthe garden of Mr M. 
H. Tucker in Lockport,N.Y. which was taken from 
'Prince’s Garden on Long Island but two years ago 

in the shape of a ome scion, has obtained a growth 
‘that renders it not only valuable for its productions, 
‘but as an ornament. It has borne this season, two 
bushels of grapes, of a large size, and of a superi- 
or quality, that have ripened previous to the mid- 
die of the present month. It is called the Isabella 
Grape, and is said to be a native of the southern 
states. From its peculiar fitness to our climate, 
i'we are led to the opinion that no species of grape 
will better repay the trouble of cultivation. It may 
be obtained by an application to Mr Tucker, who 
isan agent for Mr Prince, and to whom our citi- 
zens are already indebted for the introduction of 
many kinds of fruit of a rare and superior quality. 
See N. «1. Farmer, vol. v. page 91. 
BARLEY. 

The demand for this grain is annually increasing, 
and its value increases in like proportion; a few 
price ; it will now command in this market from 
80 to 90 cents per bushel of 48 lbs. This advance 
in price is occasioned by the extensive use made 





and an/| 


' 


|inducement for farmers to raise more of it; 
|increased quantity of barley being offered for sale, | 


- will probably be the occasion of still greater oper- 
Mexico, from thence to Tampico, and from Tam- pers by the brewers. If all our farmers would} 
pico, to this place. I have conversed with several 


|substitute beer for spirits as a summer drink, they | 

Ww re pend traverse: it = a _ a ery besten | would reap the double advantage of escaping in- | 
s as shime e exagger : 

and | am lost in astonishment a 1e e erate temperance and making a realy and profitable 


; F » yi whie * ’ S Ayer t } 7 . " ° 
picture of fertility which almost every traveller {market for a portion of their praduce.—- Ports. Jour. | 


The valleys it is true, are rich ; but the immense | 


eW ‘licitous and appropiate. 
years ago, 40 cents per bushel was thought a high ) 


of it in breweries; the high price holds out a strony | While he 


BEL LS. 

We called yesterday at the store of Mr Joseph F 
White, No 213 Water street, to look at one of Mr 
| Hoyt’s patent Bells for Churches and other public 
buildings. It is made of a bar of cast steel, shaped 
in the form of a triangle, suspended by one of the 
angles in a wooden frame; tle hammer or clapper 
being attached to the frame, and moved, so as to 
strike the triangle, by a wheel and rope in the usu- 
al mode of bell ringing. The value of the improve. 
ment consists in its economy. One of the com- 
mon kind of bells costs at least seventy-five per 
cent more than one of these, having a sound equal 
to it in every respect, whether as it regards its 
tone, prolongation, or the extent of its reach. The 
weight of the patent bell is almost one fifth less 
than that of the other ; the expense of hanging it 
but a mere trifle, and the ringing occasions not the 
slightest shock nor injury to the steeple or build- 
ing in which it is placed. It is believed that its 
advantages will be manifest to the trustees of 
churches, and other persons having occasion to 
procure bells, if they will take the trouble to give 
it an examination. [N. Y. Statesman.] 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, 1826. 
WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 

The Annual Cattle Show, Ploughing Match and 
Exhibition of Manufactures, under the auspices of 
the Worcester Agricultural Society, was held at 
Worcester on the 11th inst. ‘I'he presence of 
some distinguished visitors, who attended as spec- 
tators, and partakers in the solemnities and testiv- 
ities of the Husbandman’s Holiday, added to the 
interest which is usually felt in this Anniversary. 
Among the distinguished were the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

The exhibition of manufactures, according to 
the Reports of the Cominittees was not equal to 
what it has been on some former similar occasions. 

The exhibition of Animals according to the Re- 
ports of the Committee surpassed any former show 
of the kind ; and was highly gratifying to all who 
have at heart the prosperity of the agricultural in. 

terest. 

The Ploughing Match was ably contested; 11 
teams entering the list, but for particulars we 
must refer to the report of the Committee. 

At 10 o’clock the society, together with their 
honourable guests moved in procession to the 
South Meeting House. A brief and pertinent Ad- 
dress by his Excellency Gov. Lincoun, President 
of the Society,was succeeded by a pertinent,fervid 
and eloquent prayer by the Rev. Joan Nexson of 

Leicester. Evory Wasueurn, Esq. off Leices- 
ter, then delivered an Address which was very fe- 
The Oration extracted 
much humour from a dry subject ; and though his 
‘sketches were sometimes satirical, yet even the 
objects of pis satire could not but admire the keen- 
ness of his shafts as well as the vigour of his bow. 
pourtrayed certain follies and foibles 
which mark the characters of some cultivators, he 
did ample justice to the good qualities, which dis- 
tinguish the mass of the yeomanry of New Eng- 

land. 

At 2 o’clock the Society dined together in the 
Town Hall, together with the strangers of ein 
ence before mentioned. A number of sensible, 
witty, and patriotic toasts, were drank, which we 


guests 
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cial accounts of the praise-worthy proceedings | 


which characterised the Farmer’s Festival, as cel- | of Groton—down tippets and collars, artificial flow- | Husbandry. 


ebrated in the Heart of the Commonwealth of} 
Massachusetts. 


BRIGHTON FAIR AND CATTLE SHOW. | 
Being under the necessity of putting our paper | 
to press, before the above Exhibition was closed, | 
we are compelled to confine ourselves to brief and | 
imperfect sketches of the proceedings and displays 
of this Festival. Our omissions will, we hope, be 
hereafter satisfactorily supplied by the Reports of | 
Committees, and supplementary remarks. 

The Isth inst was as fine a specimen of autum- | 
nal weather as was ever exhibited by Ainerican! 
skies. The cattle pens, 80 in number, were all 
filled either with fine or at least fair specimens of 
their respective races. Of horses, we observed | 
Cleaveland Bay, Sir Isaac, 3 years old, a gift to, 
the Mass. Ag. Soc. by our patriotic countryman, 
Sir Isaac Corrin. This elegant animal cost! 
when two years old, in England 100 guineas. Suf- 
folk Light Cart-Ilorse, Columbus, 11 yerrs old, 
supposed to be the strongest horse in the state. 
A fine Cleaveland bay mare Young Bellfounder 
(from Col. Jaques famous horse Bellfounder) a 
fine stud-horse, owned by Samuet Jones, Charles- 
town. A fine stud-horse sired by Othello, Sky-, 
lark a brilliant Mare from Sir Isaac. Butus.— 
Admiral, a famons short horn presented by Adini- 
ral Corrin—Sir Isaac, Jun. sired by the former. 
A full blooded Alderney buil, from the celebrated 
Alderney Cow, imported by John Hubbard, Esq. 
Young Celebs, the dam Bakewell 4 Holderness, 
sire Celebs, owned by Gorham Parsons, Esq. A 
fine bull owned by Elijah Burnap, Milbury, we do 
not recollect his pedigree. A half blood North 
Devon bull, by John Prince, Esq. Among the, 
oxen we did not observe so many superior animals | 
this year as we have seen on former occasions.— | 
There were, however, 2 very fine twin oxen, one | 


with, and the other without horns,7 years old, the | 
horned ox weighing 2166, and the other 2126.— | 
These were owned by Mr Ward N, Boylston, | 
Princeton. There were a number of pens filled by : 
the excellent short horn stock of His Excellency | 
Gov. Linco.n, several pens, which contained ani- 
mals of the same race, owned by the Hon. John 
Weiles of Boston. There were a goodly number 
of fine Merino, Saxon, and native sheep, many of | 
the two former kinds supplied by Messrs. George 
and Joseph Barrett of Concord. Samuel Henshaw, 
Esq. of Boston, exhibited some fine sheep of the 
New Leicester and South Down breeds. There 
were a number of Swine of prime excellence, by 
R. Mackay of Princeton, and among others a su- 
perior gpw which appeared to combine all the 
points of excellence in that kind of animals. 

The Manufactures were less in number than on 


former occasions. ‘They were however respecta- | 


ble and the quality appeared to us quite equal to) ; : ‘ : : 
y *PP q ‘three great Arteries, which furnish life and vigor | The seventh anniversary of the Annual Cattle 


‘and health to the great body of our republic. |Show and Exhibition of Manufactures, by the 


any we had previously seen at the same place.— 
Among the articles were Broadcloths and Kersey- 


meres of Shepherd & Co. Flannel by Theodore | 


Lyman of Mendon, and Mrs. Lucy Bancroft of 
Pepperell. Sattinet by Messrs. Pitts & Buffum, 
Mendon. Carpeting by Mary Stearns, of Worces- 
ter, and some others. Hearth Rugs by several— 
Red Cassimere Shawls—Lace Veils—Lace Caps, 
Vandykes, &c. An elegant grass bonnet by Mrs 
Ruth M. Pond, and Miss Polly M. Pond, accom- 


panied with a note describing the kind of grass &c. ! 


hope to publish hereafter ; together with the re-| of which hereafter. A fine griss bonnet and a 
ports of the Committees which will furnish offi- | straw bonnet, by Miss Maria fartwell of Shirley. 


‘attention he pays to this noble employment. 
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VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


' _ ee By His Excellency Governor Lincoun.—The 
A light blue down bonaet by Lucinda H. Nutting, ' connerion of Scientific Knowledge with Practical 
ware May those who decry it consider 
ers, a tortoise shell comb, a pair of gloves made of | that while it distinguishes a class of * Gentlemen- 
suet skin, linen diaper, &c.—A sainple of Ameri- | Farmers” in Europe, it constitutes all Farmers 
can flax dressed at ilyde Park, N. Y. without be-| Gentlemen in Awerica. 
ing rotted—apples by the Rev. Mr Noyes of Need- ‘ 
ham, half spice apples and half russetings ; seca. | ee an Wipe org of = 
, “ele ; . 7 es - etre wee 
bly the consequence of the mixing of the farina of | - : ne ‘- 9 sag , . i a - i ry sie 
both species. Mr Noyes also exhibited 7 ears of | a8 nal ry > oe ws ye Mgt € nealth, 
corn, the product of a single kernel, which produ- ; "© NE ane morals o the individuals. 
ced 3011 kernels. By the Hon. Mr Evererr.— Good Husbandry, 
There were several newly invented machines, | We call our stock neat cattle. May we so man- 
among which was Warren’s ‘Threshing Machine, | age that if they could speak they would return the 
which appears to be very meritorious. It not only | compliment. 
hreshes i (8 grai { be easily so, . 
threshes but winnows grain, and may be y 80) By the Editor of the New England Farmer— 
constituted as to cut the straw, all completed by , F a ks: C xe 
i : ua Col, Farmer's Banks ; Compost-Beds, Furrow-Slices, 
the same moving power. A paring piough by Col. | /, : ‘ ; 
"ie he 'Corn-hills and Potato-ridges. If we make proper 
Bensamin Wutecer Of Framingham very useful ld <i , 
; eposits in those Banks, our Draughts will always 
in subduing swamp-land, &c. 


; : | be honoured. 
At three o’clock, the Society with a number of | 


invited guests partook of an excellent dinner at| By the Hon. Judge Srony—Agriculture and its 
Mr Dudley’s Hotel, at which Mr Lowell,President Policy—The Art which converts Earth into Gold 
of the Society presided. His Excellency the Gover-|—The Policy which converts Freemen into Free- 
nor was present, together with Hon. Daniel Web- | holders. 

ster, Hon. Edward Everett, lion. Judge Story, By Haraineron, Esq. 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, &c. After the | the United States.—Native 
repast, the following toasts were drank. 


The Old State of Massachuselts—which shed ts| By the Hon. Jon Wexxes of Boston. In pro- 


blood like water in 1775, and is always ready to | posing a toast, Mr Welles observed “that it might 


pour it forth in the defence of our nation—May | jo, perhaps, be known to many at table that the 


she not be put under the ban of that Empire, whose | « Hartford County Agricultural Society” of the 
foundation she laid with the bones of her best cit- | Sete of Cannnstien. ed henewed the Masn. 
izens, at Lexington and Bunker Hill. chusetts Agricultural Society by a respectable 
The United States of North America—The first, | delegation from its body on this occasion. For 
and the last hope of Freedom—May they never | this highly prized attention, he asked leave to 
give cause of triumph to Despots, nor of despair to | propose as a Toast, 
the friends of liberal institutions. | Suecess to the Agricultural Societies of Con- 
The President of the United States—Measunes | necticut ; way their eal be strengthened by a re- 
not Men is the first maxim of Free States—A gen- | collection of the efforts of those who of old, made 
erous and manly confidence is a duty we owe to a Connecticut to be called The Garden of New Eng- 
wise and magnanimous administration, whatever | land. 


might have been our previous predilections or pre-| By the Editor of the New England Farmer,— 
om 7 g 


judices. | After Gov. Lincoxn had retired. His Excellency 
The Patron and Ornament of the Agricultural, Governor Lixcotn, the Head, and the County of 
rt—who deems the highest executive office in Worcester, the Heart of the Commonwealth. While 
our Commonwealth honoured by the respect and such organs compose the vital parts of our body 
| politic, old Massachusetts may reasonably hope to 
Manufuetures—Now in a state of partial e- flourish, firm as her hills, and vigorous as the oaks 
clipse, but the intervening body, which intercepts | which crown them. 
the light and heat must pass on in its orbit, and| There were several other volunteer toasts given 
they will again enjoy the warmth, and fertilizing; which we do not recollect.—Some very large and 
radiance, in its fullest force. /beautitul pears were presented for the Society’s 
Commerce—The hand-maid of Agriculture and | dessert, by a gentlemen who was an officer in the 
Manufactures—miserable and short-sighted is the | 2™y of the American Revolution, but his name 
policy, which would encourage a jealousy of that. has escaped us. His Excellency the Governor pre- 








The President of 
Stock, and may safely 
be used for eight years without crossing. 


‘employment on which the success of all other in- |Sented some excellent fruit, the product of his own 


dustry alone depends. | orchard. 





Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce—The | 


{ 


RHODE ISLAND CATTLE SHOW. 


The Navy of the United States—A Young Giant| Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of 
which in its infancy, has furnished the best em- } Domestic Industry, was holden at Pawtuxet, on 
\blem of our national strength, and is the surest) Monday and Tuesday the {th and 10th of October, 
| presage of our future greatness. 1826. The Report on Neat Cattle contains some 
| Cordial reconciliation among all parties—nation- = remarks on the superiority of the Ox to 
al and sectional—P reference to talents and virtue, the Horse, as a Farmer’s Labourer. 
| without reference to past temporary distinctions ; 
\alike the band of our private peace and of public 
prosperity. 


NEAT CATTLE. 
Your Committee on Neat stock are fully con- 
vinced of the importance of the subject submitted 
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to their examination and award. Ona no class of 
Domestic Animals do more of our comfort and 
convenience depend. For though the horse may 
move a load with greater speed, yet the ox will 
travel a greater number of hours in the day, and 
generally make up and more than make up by pro- 
tracted diligence ‘or his lack of expedition. Tho’ 
the sheep may be made to yield milk to tie sh«p- 
herd, yet the cow seems above all other animals 
designed to feed her owner and his family.— 
Wiether we regard labour, tood or clothing, this 
class of animals seems not only highly useful but 
almost indispensable. It was fortunate for our 
state that it was peopled from a country where | 
the use of the ox had not been supplanted by the. 
use of the horse. The first cost of a psir of oxen’ 
is not more than half the price of a pair of horses. 
Tie expense of keeping is nearly in the same pro- | 
portion; and the ox increases in value from two_ 
years old or the time he is put in the yoke, till he 
is turned out for food ; but the horse from the age 
of seven decreases in value until he becomes use- 
less. With prudent management the capital in-- 
vested in neat stock can never be lost, on an ay- 
erage, once in ten or twelve years. Your Com- 
mittee are not called on to decide whether the 
same breed of cattle will furnish the best oxen for 
the team and the best cows for the dairy ; but 
they take this occasion to recommend the question 
tothe dilizent examination of the society Too 
much attention cannot be given to both of these 
objects and especially the last. 

In the various and mixed occupations of the 
people of this state, it is not expected that so much 
attention will be given to this subject as is devot- 
ed to it where this branch of agricultural industry 
is almost exclusively cultivated. It is believed that 
success depends on diligence in selecting for pro-, 
pagation the best individual animals from the best 
breeds ; and in a skillful and liberal manner of 
feeding them. 

Your Committee are much gratified by finding 
in the show of Neat Steck this year, satisfactory 
proof of greater emulation, diligence and snecess 
in this part of husbandry, than on any former ex- 
hibition. This appears from the greater number 
of animals exhibited, as well as from the improve- 
ment of their breed and condition. 

The three great objects of raising neat stock ; 
meat, milk, and work, have governed your com- 
mittee in awarding the premiums placed at their 
disposal. All the owners of neat stock entered 
for premiums, are entitled to much commendation, 
even where these are not awarded ; and the pro- 
prietors of some very valuable animals, both of the 
native and mixed breeds, merit great praise. No. 
7 also, not offered for a premium, was much no- 
ticed by the committee. This is a fine young cow 
of the pure Alderney breed, with all the points of 
an excellent animal for the dairy. 

The following premiums have been awarded, 
VIZ: l 
To Abner Sprague of Cranston for the best native 

Bull 1st prem. $15 


To Dutee Arnold Warwick next do native Bull 2 
years old 2d do 10 
To Isaac Field Scituate do do native Bull 8 
To Jos Brown Glocester for the best bull Calf Ist prem 6 
To Richard Burlingame Cranston do do do 2d do 4 


oS 


To Abner Sprague Jr. do do do 3d do Q | 


To George Smith Smithfield for the best Bull 17 


months old foreign breed Ist prem. 25} 
To Horatio Blake Providence forthe next do 2 years | 
old half blood 2d do 15 | 


To Joseph Tisdale Cranston for dodo P:Jl 18 months | 
old 4 do Holderness breed 3d do 10 


To Ww Thurber for the best Cow Ist prem. 10 
To Calvin Dean for the next do 2d do g} 
To Isaac Field Scituate for the next do 3d do 5 | 


fo Wm. Tharher, Providence for the best yearling 
Heiter Ist prem. 
To Calvin Dean Providence for the next do do do 2d 


do 4| 
| 


io Simon Smith Jr Glocester for the next do do do 3d 
do 


To Simon Smith Jr for the best Heifer Calf Ist prem 6) 


To Leonard Sweet North Providence,for the next do 
do do 2d do pi 
To Abner Sprague Jr. for the next do do 3d do 2 
To Sterry Jenks Cumberland for the best Ox fatted 
in the states Ist prem. 10 
To Sterry Jencks for the next best do do 2d do 6 
To Earl Baker Warwick for the best pair Steers 2 


years old Ist prem. 6) 


To Josiah Buriingame Craston for the next best do do 


2d du 4} 


To Jeremiah Field for the next do do 3 do 2 
Bremen Geese. 
To James Sisson of Warren 
Bremen Geese, of a large size and beautiful white 
colour were awarded 


For the Committee : | 


TRISTAM BURGES. 


ON RAISING FISH IN FRESH WATER PONDS. 


‘The Committee on raising fish in water ponds, 
consisting of Stephen H. Smith, Solomon Drown, 
John D’Wolf jr., 8. Knight, and Stephen Harris, 
reports as follows: 

They are opposed to the philosophy which con- 
founds novelty with impossibility, and concludes 


/that what has not been done before its eyes, neith- 


er has been nor can be done at all. 

Every year brings forth some new discovery on 
the application of nature’s laws, and who knows 
enough of those laws to decide without experiment , 
on the result of any new combination of circum- 
stances ? 

Your Committee know nothing in the physiology - 
of Fish, or in the nature of water, from which they 
can pronounce it impossible for a fish born in salt 
water, to live and propagate in fresh. 

Had no experiment been made, then, the sub- 
ject would be fairly open to experiment; but ex- 
periments have been made, and have succeeded, 
A late “Journal of the Royal Institution” contains 
the detail of a very complete and successful course 
of experiments on this subject, conducted in Scot- 
land under the auspices of Dr. Macculloch. It 
seems by those experinents that 33 species of fish 
“belonging naturally to the sea,” have been found 
to live in fresh water, among them are the plaice, 
flounder, bass, cod, mackerel and eel; and to them 
are added crabs, oysters, muscles and shrimps.— 
Many of the fish thus transplanted, improve in size 
and delicacy ; “ the plaice in some cases appeared 
three times as thick as in the bass 
also grows much thicker, and improves in delica- 
cy.” 


. 


sea ;’—* the 


It appears from another English publication,that | 


tion in ponds connected with the fresh as well as | 
salt water of the river Thames; they there also | 
increase in size and flavour, and are taken to the! 


boats from going out. 

The native fish of our fresh water ponds and riv- 
ers, may be raised in great perfection, and with | 
but little labor or expense ; the trout and pickerel | 
command high prices in market, and meet at all, 
times a ready sale. | 

A number of experiments are now making in our | 
own State, and a few ponds have been rented at 


who exhibited three | 


103 


| four or five dollars a year, which when well stock- 


ed will command much higher prices. 
| The fish transported from the sea are first fed 


g |‘ with butchers’ offal "—but in some of the Scot- 


|tish ponds it is already proved, that they « may be 
fed by bringing different kinds together as in the 
, ocean ;” that is, they will feed on one another. 
Your Committee are fur from considering this a 
visionary subject, and think the results of the 


1| above stated experiments fully sufficient to encour- 


age others ; especially as gven failure can be at- 
tended with but little labour or cost, and success 
- will add so much to the comforts and resources of 
those who dwell not at the “Haven of the Sea.” 
All of which is respectfully submitted, by 
JOHN D'WOLF, Jr. 
For the Committee. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. 

STEPHEN F. MILLS & Co. 
(late Prince & Mills) proprietors 
of the extensive Nursery at Flush- 
ing, Long Island,near New York 
+ 2Greq offer their very choice and select 
collection of Fruit Trees of all the various kinds te which 
they not only give their personal attention, but which 
have the sll greater advantage of being ingrafted from 
bearing ‘Trees whose accuracy has been tested, they 
therefore solicit with the fullest confidence the patron- 
age of the public. 

The Trees, Shrubs, &c. are in the most thrifty and 
healthy state, the correctness of every sale by them is 
guaranteed, and the same attention observed in the se- 
lection as if the purchasers were present. 

Orders will receive faithful and prompt attention, 
and catalogues furnished on application to HENRY L. 
BILLINGS, agent for the proprietors, No. 18 India 
wharf. ep4t 22. 
Winter Keeping for Horses. 

GENTLEMEN having valuable Horses, may have 
them wintered at a reasonable charge in the vicinity, 
where they may be assured of good keeping, and faith- 
ful attention. Inquire at this Office ; of Mr Grover, at 
Boylston Marine Ins. Office, or of Maj. S. Jaques, 
Charlestown. oct. 13. 


JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders of 
horticulturists who may be desirous of ¢tock- 

ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
sorts and most healthy aud vigorous stocks the present 
autumn. 

BioopGoon & Co. attend personally to the inoculating 
and engrafling of all their fruit irees, and purchasers 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order will 
prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, wilt re- 
ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SURUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 














-many-kinds of sea fish are raised to great perfec-| And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 


and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 
to him. 

The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 


London market when stormy weather prevents the | fer those in want of trees to any of the Horticulturists 


in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 
is desired, I invite those who wish to be thus satisfied, 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 

ZEB. COOK Jr. 
Rogers’ Building —Congress Street 

Boston, Augus! 2th, 1826. eptf. 
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MISOELLANIES. 


A PARTING HYMN, 
Composed by three Indian friends, (who graduated 
at Dartmouth College) at a favourite Bower. 
When shall we three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again! 
Oft shall glowing hope expire— 
Oft shall wearied love retire— 
Oit shal! death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we Three shall meet again. 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath the hostile sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls, 











And in Fancy’s wide domain 
Oft shall we Three meet again. 


When our burnish’d locks are grey, 
Thino’d by many a toil spent day ; 
When around this youthful Pine, 
Moss shall creep and Ivy twine ; 
Long may this loved Bower rewain— 
Here may we Three meet again. 


When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamps are d:ad— 
When in cold Oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, wealth and fame are Jaid— 
Where immortal Spirits reign, 
There may we al meet again. 





Harmony in Families.—Impartiality tends great- 
ly to promote harmony in families. Hence the ne- 
cessity of parents not manifesting any partiality to 
one or more of their children. In the favored 
child, it lays the foundation for pride and self-im- 
portance, and in the neglected one, it raises indig- 
nation if not hatred ; whatever may be the motives 
assigned for the partiality, parents must answer to 


the Judge of all the earth,for the sorrow and evils | 


it produces. 

Harmony in a family will be greatly interrupted, 
should the father and mother pursue different sys- 
tems in the management of their children. It is 


| 


‘ But what was the name of the instrament:— 
Had it strings, and was it played by keys ?” 

‘ You must give me time to recollect the name ; 
it was indeed a stringed instrument, but was play- 
ed by the hand.’ 

‘ By the hands alone ?—How vulgar ; but I pro- 
test I should like to see one, and papa shall buy 
me one when I return to London.—Do you think 
that we can obtain one ?’ 

‘No, you will not probably find one in London, 
but doubtless they may be found in some of the 
country towns.’ 

‘How many strings had it? Must one play with 


Wens.—Vhe Kaleigh megister has repeate:!ly 
asserted, and corroborates the declaration by cer- 
tificates, that a cloth which has been soaked ina 
solution of common salt, till it has imbibed as much 
of the salt as it will retain, applied to wens, will 
not fail to remove them. 





To praise a bad action is to commit it. 
speaks, sows—he who listens, reaps. 

With time and patience, the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree become satin. 


He who 





Honey a cure for Gravel.—It is said that sweet- 





both hands ? and could one play tie double bass ?” 


‘1 know not whether it would play double bass, | 


as you call it, but it was played by both hands, and 
had two strings.’ 

‘ Two strings only ? surely you are jesting ; how 
could good music be produced by such an instru- 
ment, when the piano has two or three hundred ?”’ 

‘Oh, the strings were very long, one of them 
labout 14 feet, and the other might be lengthened 


/at pleasure, even to fifty or more.’ 


‘What a prodigious deal of room it must take 
up, but no matter, 1 will have mine in the old hall, 
and papa may have an addition built to it, for he 
says I shall never want for anything, and so does 
mama.—Were the strings struck with little mal- 
lets like the piano, or were they snapped like a 
harpsichord ?” 

‘Like neither of those instruments, as I recol- 
lect, but it produced a soft kind of humming mu- 
sic, and was peculiarly agreeable to the husband 
and relations of the performer.’ 

‘Oh, as to pleasing one’s husband or relations, 
that is all Dicky, in the Haut-ton, you know; but I 
am determined to have one at any rate. 
easily learnt, and was it taught by French or Ital- 
ian masters ?” 

‘It was easily learnt, but Frenchmen and Ital- 
ians scarcely dared to show their heads in our 
country in those times.’ 

‘Can you not possibly remember the name ?— 
How shall we know what to inquire for ?” 

‘Yes, I do now remember the name, and we 


| 





therefore highly necessary that they adopt a sim-! must inquire for a SPINNING WHEEL.’ 


ilar plan ; otherwise one or the other of them, and 
perhaps both, will lose the esteem of their chil- 
dren; obedience to either is not to be expected, 


principles will be established. 


In order to promote love and harmony among | @rudge of no party. 


children, one should not be allowed to domineer 
over or tease another. Nor ought one to be prais- 
ed at the expense of another. No envious com- 
parisons must be drawn. Children should not be 
allowed to scoff at one who happens to be an of- 
fender. This practice destroys affection and gives 
rise to resentment and retaliation. They should 
be taught to feel for one another when in disgrace 
and not be prohibited from interceding. 





| Character of Dr. Parr, by himself.—From my | that \ssociation. 


Was it 


ening tea with half honey and half sugar, has been 
found by experience to be a remedy against grav- 
| el. 





WILLIAM PRINCE. propri 
etor of this establishment, offer 
to the public the most exten 
F sive collection of Fruits, Orna- 
mental Trees, and Plants in 
America. The Fruits have 
been selected by actual inves- 
tigation of their merits, and 
nearly all of which are engraft- 
ed from bearing trees. 

In the selection, which has 
been the particular pursuit of 
his father and himself for more than half a century, he 
has spared neither pams nor expense, and such as did 
not possess particular merit have been rejected and 
their accuracy has been tested by the best authors of 
the age. 

In the present catalogue he offers above 500 new va- 
rieties of Fruits not to be found in any other collection, 
in America, and which include the most celebrated 
kinds that have within a few years past been brought 
into notice and recommended by those distinguished 
Horticulturalists, Van Mons & Duquesene, and by Mr 
Knight, President cf the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don. 

In regard to the character and accuracy of the Fruits 
sent from this establishment. the proprictor refers to 
the Hon Jonathan Hunnewell, end other gentlemen in 
Boston and its vicinity, who have patronized his estab- 
lishment for the last fifty years, and particularly to the 
fruit of the various kinds with which the Boston mar- 
ket is now supplied from the extensive collection of 
trees furnished the late Dr Oliver Smith, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Seciety, who, more 
than thirty vears since, had several thousand trees an- 
nually, which were distributed among the members of 
It may verhaps be deemed worthy 





| 








youth upward to the present moment I never de-)| of notice that near 100 varictics of the fruits offered for 
or the probability is, that bad habits and incorrect | serted a private friend, not violated a public prin- | sa’e, hy the preprietor, are different from those cuiti- 
| 


I have been the slave of no patron, and the 
I formed my political opin- 
ions without the smallest regard, and have acted 
upon them with an utter disregard to personal em- 
ojument and professional honours—for many and 
the best years of my existence, J endured very 
irksome toil, and suffered very trying need; meas- 


ciple. 


as to unite a competent income with an indepen- 
dent spirit, and, above all, looking back to this life 
and ,onward to another, 1 possess that inward 


A Fragment for the Ladies—* Thy grandmoth-| nor take away.” 


er, said my uncle Toby, addressing himself to 
young Arabella, just from London, and who was 
playing the battle of Marengo, on the piano; ‘ thy 
grandmother, child,’ said he, ‘used to play on a 
much better instrument than thine.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Arabella, ‘how could it have been 
better ; you know it is the most fashionable instru- 
ment, and is used by every body that is any thing.’ 

‘ Your grandmother was something, yet she nev- 
er saw a piano forte.’ 





Mr David Tichenor of this town, has gathered 


orchard, 70 bushels of apples; 40 bushels of which 
were good winter apples. [Newark Eagle.]} 





A horse called Old Billy, died at East Hartford 
onthe Ist inst. He was owned and kept for 02 
years on the farm of the late John Jones, deceased. 
He was two years old when purchased. 





uring my resources by my wants, I now so abound | 


peace of mind, which the world can neither give | 


this season, from one king pippin apple tree in his | 


| vated by other establishments under the same names, 
‘and the identity cfevery fruit sent by him, the proprie- 
| tors expressly guarantees, 

Catalogues may he obtained gratis of the snbseriber, 
j and orders Jeft with him, (if from a distance post paid) 
| will meet prompt attention. 
| JOSEPH! BRIDGE, Agent for the Proprietor, No. 
(25 Court-street Poston. Sep 29. 





Medical School in Boston. 

{ THE LECTURES at the Massachusetts Medical 
College, in Boston,will commence on the third Wednes- 

\day in November, 

Snat. and Sarg. by Dr WARREN, 

Chemistry. by Dr Gornay:. 

Midwifery and Med Jurisprad. by Dr CHANNING. 
Materia Medica. by Dr RigELow. 

Theory and Practice of Physic. by Dr Jackson. 

The advantages for a'tending Hospital practice at 

| this Institntion. are considered equal to those afforded 

in any citv of the United States. 6t. Sept. 22, 
EE a ae Ae he 





ro Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
num, payable at the end of the year—but those who 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscrit ing are 
entitlh d to a deduction of Viftv Cents, F 

Gent! men who procure fire responsible subscribers 
are entitled to a sizth volume gratis. 











